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No. 30 Squadron at Baghdad West shared the Mail
duties. At this time the aerodrome of Baghdad was
situated on the west side of the Tigris, and was called
Baghdad West. Later on the Squadrons were shifted
over to the great cantonment of Hinaidi on the other
side of the river and 6 miles out of the town. Hinaidi
contains a big camp where the Royal Air Force and
some Army units lived. Within the high mud bank or
"bund" that surrounds it is the flat mud aerodrome,
one of the largest in the world. The bund is very
necessary to prevent flooding if the river bursts its banks,
as it did in 1926. You could then stand on the bund
and see the flood extending to the northern horizon;
and an army of men had to work day and night repair-
ing the bund with sand-bags to prevent it giving way
under the water pressure. Hinaidi lies in the angle
formed by the confluence of the Tigris and Diyala, and
the water burst out from the former and joined the latter
right round the other side of the cantonment. Before
the flood abated it rose sufficiently to cause the gravest
anxiety. It gives a fair idea of the size of the canton-
ment if I say that it took about two hours to ride round
the bund at an easy trot.

To return to the flying over the Air Mail Route;
No. 216 Squadron at Heliopolis in Egypt assisted Nos.
47 and 30 Squadrons to work the mail. This Squadron
was equipped with twin-engined D.H.io aeroplanes.
As in those days there were no desert refuelling points,
the D.H.9a's, as I explained previously, had to strap extra
petrol tins on to see them through. When the D.H.io
was declared obsolete, No. 216 Squadron was re-equipped
with Vickers Vimys, the type of aeroplane on which
the late Sir John Alcock flew the Atlantic and the late